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are impartial measures of their merits and use:ulness. 


The O’Shea and Kellogg 


Everyday Health Series 
Building Health Habits Keeping the Body in Healih 


“the series 1s so st ong in its entirety that it makes a real 
contribution to the warmest subject in American schools 
to-day Health Education. Its pedagogy is sound; its 
motivation ts real and appealing. . . . its constant appeal 
to the e ye is so f: resh and f: iscinating as prac tic ally to guai 
antee its teaching power through sustained interest. 
The authors are sound in that habits and not information 
must be the ultimate goal i in health teaching. 

The Educ ational Review. 


W inslow’s 
tlementary Industrial Arts 


‘This book is the best contribution that has yet been 
made in this particular field. It is a most valuable help to 
all industrial arts teachers. —The V ocationist. 


“Mr. Winslow has prepared an excellent text-book on 
industrial arts. He offers a plan that would give the aver- 
age childa practical know ledge of such things as brick and 
tile, cement and concrete, woods and woodworking, glass, 
iron, steel, copper, soap and other products including tex- 
tiles, pottery, and paper. In this w ay he lays 1 in the grades 
a foundation for commercial geography and industrial and 
commercial history.” 


The Cedar Rapids Evening Gazelle. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN 1922, 149,064, or 4.3 p 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND over preceding year. Th 
COLLEGES, 1922 years was 56 per cent. 
rENDANCE at American universities Grand total enrollment (ineluding ful) 
illeges for the present collegiate year time, part-time and summer sehool st) 
is past records in all except a few dents ) 1918, 124,049 ; 1919, 171,442. or 
es, according to detailed reports Per cent. increase over the preceeding ye 
ceived from 30 typical universities 1920, 196,885, or 15 per cent nereas 
eneral reports from a total of 140 ©¥eF the preceding year; 1921, 220,356, or 
es and colleges, covering enroll- 12 per cent. increase over the precedin: 
on November 1, 1922. year ; 1922, 232,577, or 5 per cent. iner 
1922 increase over 1921 in full-time OVer the preceding year. 
students in 123 of these institu. Ve Years was 57 per cent. 
‘h reported both last vear and Figure [ illustrates th 
two per cent.; the increase in Table | gives figures 
al enrollment was 14 per cent. Vversities which have 
whole question of numbers yea | statist 
educational and administra ence and later in S¢ 
s interest and sienific: ’ Table suppl eS 
of growth since the PP?! students 
universities included 
articles for many years added last year with the aim of makin; 
which accurate records are there- he study broader. The institutions asked 
The extension of the scope furn figure e those on the ] 
les to embrace all institutions @ppr do by the Association of Amer 
list approved by the Association of respond, 


Universities was begun only nm introduced 


Yr comparison is not I el ill Tabl Il and II] 
irly 


of part-time 


te enrollments of 29 of the — rollments ull-time and 
iniversities for the past five vear students. evular stude) 
Kull-time regulat 
1918, 95,525; 1919, 136,037. or 42 
ncrease over the preceding vear 
] 2? O91, or > per eent. decrease over 
‘eding year (due somewhat to 
differentiation between part-time 
students) 1921, 142.925, or 


ase Over preeecdting Vi 
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Illustrating increase in grand total 
l-time enrollments in 29 typical univer 
the past five years. 


mn, evening and Saturday classes is list- 
ed as a part-time student. The grand total 
figures include full-time regular students, 
students and summer school 
students of 1922 but do not include ex- 
tension and correspondence students who 

however, recorded in Table I. 

Table II lists the 25 largest institutions. 

The size order of enrollments in liberal 
arts is as follows: California 7,911, Michi- 
gan 4,655, Minnesota 3,424, Iowa 3,019, 
Ohio State 2,975, Texas 2,873, Illinois 
2.761, Harvard 2,745, Columbia 2,645, 
Chieago 2,643. The size order for men 
undergraduates in five largest liberal arts 
Michigan 3,032, Harvard 
“745, California 2,459, Princeton 2,102, 
Minnesota 1,935. 


part-time 


colleges is: 


199 


In engineering students, the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology (not in the 
list of thirty) has a large lead, with 3,166 
students. Michigan has 1,576 engineering 
and chemistry students, Ilinois is third 
with 1,296, Cornell is 1,347 
and Ohio State is fifth 

The numerical order 
law schools is: 


fourth with 
with 1,270. 
of the five largest 
Harvard 1,011, Columbia 
651, California 433, Michigan 419, Chiea- 
go 325. 

The five largest schools of medicine are: 
Michigan 662, Pennsylvania 593, Harvard 
499, Minnesota 448, Northwestern 404. 

The order of the five largest enrollments 
of non-professional graduate students fol- 
lows: 1,614, Pennsylvania 1.,- 
125, Chieago 950, California 869, Illinois 
548. 


Columbia 


Although having fewer students than a 
the 
number of agricultural students, with 1,- 
095. Ohio State, with 960, 
place away from Illinois, which has 860 
students. Wisconsin is fourth, with 801, 
and Minnesota is fifth with 761 students. 

Due to an undifferentiated report IIli- 
nois was not credited in the 1921 statistical 
report of this series with 239 architectural 
students, which made its department of 
architecture and architectural engineer- 
ing the largest in the United States. This 
first position in size is probably retained 
by Illinois with the 1922 report of 237 
students in architecture, inasmuch as the 


year ago, Cornell retains its lead in 


takes second 


University of Pennsylvania figures of 279 
include students in art also. 
third with 200 students (architecture was 
combined with engineering in the 1921 
Michigan report). Cornell is fourth with 
177 students, an increase of 94 per cent. 
Columbia is fifth with 59 


Michigan is 


over 1921. 
students. 
First in the list of 30 in size of collegiate 
schools of business or commerce is the old- 
est of all such schools, the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance of the Universi- 
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TABLE 


Regular 
students 
| Full-Time 
14,061 
Columbia 10,308 : 27,339 
I}linois 9,285 10,440 
Michigan 703 10,915 
Minnesota O86 11,767 
Ohio State 911 S840 
Pennsylvania 01 14,534 
Wisconsin 241 ; 10,770 
Harvard 3,060 § 683 
Nebraska 6,902 
Cornell 
Lowa 
Chicago 
U. of Wash’n 
Svracuse 
Texas 
Boston 
Northwestern 4$.303 
Missouri 4,173 
Yale 3.864 
fowa State 3,780 
Kansas 3,705 4,58] 
Oklahoma 3,321 5,115 
Indians 3,227 2 4,800 
Mass. Inst. 
Tech. 3,166 
C. City N. Y. 2510 
New York U. ? 


Students 
All Resident 


20.983 


L niversity 


California 


4,691 
4,647 


4,500 


3,166 
14,067 
2 336 


ty of Pennsylvania, which, beeause of a 
limiting of numbers has about a hundred 
than in 1921; its 1922 


The largest institution 


fewer students 
figures are 2,413. 
in the country is the School of Commerce 
and Finance of New York 
which has 5,070 students, not differentiat- 


University, 


ed as to full-time and part-time. Second 
on the list of 30 is Illinois with 2,044. 
California is third with 1,518. The 
school at Syracuse is fourth, with 1,237. 
The University of Washington is fifth with 
The enrollments 


new 


1,086 business students. 
of the five largest dental departments are: 
Pittsburgh 786, Pennsylvania 648, North- 
western 901, California is next with 452, 
Minnesota exceeds Michigan by two stu- 
dents for fifth place. 

In divinity students the Yale and Chi- 
cago figures of 196 and 195 respectively 
are larger by 52 per cent. and 10 per cent. 
than a year ago. Harvard’s report shows 
an apparent decrease of 20 students in di- 
vinity. 

Teachers College of Columbia Universi- 


XVII 


ty, with 3,631 students in edueation a; 
in practical arts, records a gain of 12 », 
cent. over 1921 which was in turn 15 pp 
cent. larger than 1920. 
this list goes to the University of Penns, 
vania 1,006 students in 
Minnesota has 8153 Texas 
Ohio State has 817. 

The School of Forestry at Syracuse Up 
versity is by far the largest of the thr 
on this list. In four other institut 
students take forestry but are recorded 


Seeond plac 


edue it 


with ! 
has 77 


and 


other departments. 

Wisconsin’s enrollment of 296 in Jou 
nalism is a gain of 14 per cent. over last 
vear. Missouri is second with 216 st 
dents, Indiana third with 179 and Colum 
bia fourth with 143 in the Pulitzer Schoo 

Indiana reports 568 in music. Nort! 
western is second with 406 and Kansas 
third with an enrollment of 229. Yale’ 
department of music has had a notabl 
crease, the enrollment now being 222 s 
dents. 

In pharmacy the institutions having th 

Columbia 611 
332, Ohio St 


largest departments are: 
Pittsburgh 378, Illinois 
°63, California 215. 

As the records show, the falling 
veterinary students continues. 

Table I shows how the urban univers 
ties are making collegiate work availab! 
for secondary school teachers and others 
who take late afternoon, evening and Sat 


urday courses; the figures are given 


part-time enrollment. 

The order of size in 1922 summer scho 
enrollment for the ten largest follows 
Columbia 12,567, California 8,297, Ch 
eago 6,474, Wisconsin 4,724, Minnesot: 
8.181, Virginia 2,977, Michigan 2,807 
Harvard 2,756, Texas 2,487, Cornell 2.379 

An effort was made to distinguish b 
tween teachers and administrators in ¢! 
detailed reports of the thirty universities 
the definition being ‘‘teaching staff, n0' 
including laboratory assistants’ and ‘a’ 
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Faculty 
Stuff 
leenn, State 


Pomons 


Colorado 


Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
M: ime 
Michigan 
Minnesot 
Missouri 
oft Mont ini 
of Nebraska 
Ne vadu 
Caro 
Dakot 
S. Dakota 
Oklahon 
Oregon 
Pennsyvly 
Pittsburg! 


tochester 


of Wiseonsn 


aunderb 


W ubash 
Washbur 
Wash. & Jefferso 
Washington Let 
Washington 
Wellesl 
Wells 
Wesk ‘ 
Western C. of 
Women 
Western Reser 
Westminster 
Whitman 
William .! 
Willams 
Worcest 
Yak 
Tot 
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ministrative officers, not including clerks Columbia University statisties sh 
and stenographers.’’ diffeulty of sharp distinction as 
In Table III teachers and officers are time and part-time students. The fio 


given together as a matter of convenience’ in the accompanying tables are prese 


in tabular presentation. in strict accordance with the 

The following paragraphs explain sta- that the full-time regular student 
tisties presented in Table I and give addi- voting his main time and attentio, 
tional information. the collegiate vear to study in the 

The University of California shows a lum leading to a degree and that th: 
full-time enrollment which is 2,556 larger time student is a student whose m 
than in 1921, a gain of 22 per cent. (The and attention are given to some ot 
gain of 1921 over 1920 was 4 per cent). ployment and who takes courses 
There were increases in every department college and university standard 
of the university. The returns for the afternoon, evening and Saturday 
College of Liberal Arts include the en- Except for Barnard College and the seh 
rollment in the Southern Branch, at Los of business all departments show 
Angeles, where there are 3,050 students. over 1921. 
846 men and 2,204 women. Students in The Cornell figures show a deer: 
art, education, library economy and musie 224 in full-time regular students 
are included in Table I under liberal arts. 1,143 in grand total enrollment. Ther 
Students in forestry are included under’ were increases in the college of arts 
agriculture. All degree-giving curricula gejenees. in medicine. in the o1 
in the University of California now re- gehool. in architecture and in vet 
quire high school graduation for entrance. work and decreases in all other de 
Detailed figures as to California’s exten- ments. As the department of Che 
sion enrollment follow: academic courses at Cornell is a department of the Co 
17,681; agriculture 1,837, correspondence of Arts and Sciences. the 154 student 
4,483; total 24,001. Chemistry (147 men and seven 

The University of Chicago had 167 more are ineluded in the figures for college 1 
full-time regular students than in 1921; and college women in the table. 
the grand total enrollment is 701 students An inerease of 389 full-time 
less (or 6 per cent.) than in 1921. This loss students and of 603 students in 
is due to a decrease in part-time students total enrollment (7 per cent. in both 
and to a very slight decrease in summer jg jndicated in the report from Har 
session attendance. The non-professional graduate schoo! 

The full-time regular enrollment of the  rollment advanced from 350 in 
University of Cincinnati exceeds by 29 634, or 80 per cent. Under the 
the enrollment of the year preceding. ‘‘Other Courses’’ in Table I are included 
There is a decrease of 85 students in edu- 45 students in landscape architecture, 13 2 
cation, 24 law students and increases in applied biology, and 12 in public healt! 
all other departments. Under the term Harvard cooperates with other institut 
other courses are given 30 students in jn the vicinity in extension work 
home economies and 107 students in nurs- figures are presented. 
ing and health. Of the 1,609 part-time The report from the University 
students 894 are taking the evening liberal nois shows a 2 per cent. increase 
arts collegiate course and 715 are taking full-time and grand total enrollment. 
the evening commerce collegiate course. 

As has been pointed out before, the 
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ease ot J per cent., agriculture there being HO The estimate i late! 
is a lo per cent. decrease, registration at Michigan is eiven by Regis 
stry which dropped from 200 to” trar Arthur G. Hall as 600 <o that the 
ares ] idents. The 46 students listed un vrand net total of st idents at Michigan 
urses are taking library Se] for the vear Ww 1} probably exceed the 
similarly estimated grand net total of 11 
s regular full-time registration 300 for 1921. 
ug rer than in 1921, or an increase The University of Minnesota has 7 ns 
the total enrollment vain cent more students tak y rerular full 
; | per cent. There were in time eourses and he d on _ 
departments except law and ment is 10 per cent. higher than for 1921 
school in which the decreases There are slight decreases in engineering. 
The new department of edu in law, and in non-professiona iduate 
ed an increase from 230 stu- study. Students in architecture are in 
10. The 83 students listed under eluded under engineering. as are the 134 
s include 67 in nurses’ train- men in the school of mines 
n social service. The 5,623 According to the report submitte 
idents included 4,400 in aea there are 214 more students taki 
nd 1,224 taking correspond- ‘time regular courses at the University of 
es Missouri, and there is a grand total 
State University of lowa records  ¢rease of 1.178. The largest loss indicated 
ise of 10 per cent. in full-time’ js in engineering: the engineering tota 
lent enrollment and 7 per _ jneludes 477 in the School of Mines and 
grand total enrollment. The 171 Metallurgy at Rolla. 
sted under other courses are in Nebraska’s gain in full-time students 
of nursing. There were 35 over 1921 is 615 or 13 per cent.: the gain 
the summer course in library n grand total enrollment is 18 per cent. 
There is an increase of 276 student n 
n full-time regular enroll education, or more than 60 per cent The 
5 per cent. is indicated by the gtudents in architecture are ineluded 
Johns Hopkins, which show under engineering The firures for art 
: registrations in all depart- include musie¢ also 
' he deerease in engineering stu- Slight losses in various departments are 
a ts was 16 per cent. offset by larger gains at Northwester 
. full-time regular enrollment at the [vy iversity and the registration of full 
. sity of Kansas, which went down time regular students and the grand total 


nd advanced in 1921 shows a enrollment are both a little larger than 


nt. inerease for 1922. The ex in 1921. The 206 students given under 


~4 





totals include 1,597 citizens taking other courses are men and women taking 
pondence courses and 626 academic fyll-time collegiate courses in speech. 
- The 2,669 part-time students listed in 
University of Michigan, where Table I take work in the university’s 
vas such a rapid increase, shows a School of Commerce in Chicago 
cent. decrease in full-time figures An increase of 5 per cent. in full-time 
1922 and 3 per cent. increase in grand regular students and 7 per cent. in grand 
r ‘at enrollment. The largest falling off total enrollment is shown in the Ohio State 


’ 


engineering students, the drop University report. A decrease of 183 en 
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students is offset by gains in’ ence students are taking work 


yineering 
Other departments. There are 817 stu- count towards a degree. 


dents in edueation included in the figures A falling off in students in com 


for college men and college women. The and finance and a still more pron 
figures for engineering include 151 chemis- drop in students in edueation ar 
ry students. Ohio State has an enroll- in the report of the Tulane Unive: 
13,049 in correspondence courses. Louisiana as compared with the figu 
he inerease in full time regular stu 1921. The grand total increase, h 
dents at the University of Pennsylvania is s 209 over 1921. 
fo6 over 1921. A department that has The University of Washington, 


increased markedly is the graduate school, institution on the list of thirty to 
which has 1,125 students as compared with detailed analysis (replacing 


Ne 


SS2 a year ago. The figures for medicine’ University), shows a gain of 201 stuck 


include 139 graduate students. over the figures of a year ago. 
The University of Pittsburgh records other courses are 26 students in the 


a gain of 578 full-time regular students, ies course and 27 in library econo: 


or 17 per cent., and a decrease of 68 stu The University of Virginia’s fu 
dents in grand total enrollment as com- 
pared with 1921. There is a falling off: grand total enrollment is 90 greate: 


students and in business Washington University of St. Lou 


enrollment is 32 less than in 1921] 


in engineering 
students. ports a decrease of 201 full-time studen: 
Prineeton has this vear put into effect and an increase of 364 in grand tot 


its limitation of numbers to approximately rollment as compared with 1921. 


2,000 with the consequence of a decrease summer session included a special 


of 58 students. for engineers and vocational men. 


Leland Stanford has likewise voluntar!- There are 
students at Western Reserve 
than in 1921; the grand total enrol 


or an increase of 6 pe 


20> more full-time 


ly restricted its numbers and reports 36 
fewer full-time students than in 1921. At 
Stanford ‘‘the summer quarter students is 229 larger, r 
The huge increases of the Universit 
Wisconsin immediately after the war wi 
duplicated in 1921 and the 


belong to the year 1921-22,’’ but for com 
parative purposes in this presentation are 
eredited to the year in which they actually _ not 
studied, 1922. figures show that the extreme eurve 
The figures for full-time enrollment at ward has been checked. The enrollment 
full-time students an 


Syracuse University show 37 more than a_ is 49 more in 


year ago and 463, or 8 per cent. more in’ more in grand total enrollment t! 


total enrollment. The department 1921. 

Finance and Journalism, Yale University exceeds its 1921 e1 
ment, which was the largest up 
time, by 154 full-time regular students 
The students listed under engineering 

Table | are attending the Sheffield Sex 
As the students in the fresh 


grand 
of Commeree, 
begun several years ago, continues to gain to 
rapidly ; the increase this year was 18 per 
eent. 

A gain of 100 students in education is 
the most noteworthy point in the figures tific School. 
of the University of Texas. The total in- man year at Yale are not now dilfe 
erease in full-time enrollment is 228 or 5 ated, the full freshman enrollment ot 
per cent. Registrar E.J. Matthews writes is included under the term ‘OU! 
that many of the extension and correspond- Courses.”’ 
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tatisties presented in ‘T 


‘able III 


iny opportunities for comparison 


ments in tInstitutions oO 


f similar 


For these 140 universities and 


1922 enrollments of 


students aggregate °61, 


full-time 
°66: and 


i total enrollments aggregate 


In last vear's repor 


Institutions 


t figures 


neluded 


The inerease of 1922 


] 


these 123 institutions was two 


full-time regular enrollment 


cent. for grand tot 


al enroll 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


INTRODUCING FRESHMEN TO 


SCHOLARSHIP 


wer to use words as Instruments 


shaping and eommunk 


the greatest synthetic 


cating of 


power in 


This fairly obvious fact is im- 


it not fully reeognized, in most of 


ces to which our college 
ig in their attempts 


sound-proof partiti 
one subject from anoth 


s of their students. Few of 


courses for freshmen a 
s, ‘‘Problems of America 
neluding English comy 
st of them make a great 
diseussion, attempting to de 
to state and analyze 
er of citizenship or of colle 
ebular hypothesis and the 


faculties 
to break 
ons that 
er in the 
the new 
re called, 
n eitizen- 
,0sition.”’ 
point of 
velop the 
problems, 
ge life or 


origin of 


v of these efforts to secure the bird’s- 


ew and the judicial mind show marks 


Their very names acc 


use other 


yurses of futility, or of undue ele- 


The student must now 


be intro- 


to college aims, college work, re- 


ve thinking—not by being obliged to 


the aims, do the work, and use 


thinking in the doing of it, but 


special introductory courses. 


There is, 


AND SOCIETY 


to be sure, 
modern 

cked away 
cabinet so stout Duilt that 
mix their co Another sort 
cabinet must be devised, with larger 
more adjustable ui The dozer 
already appl ed for are indieated 
October bulletir | the America) 
tion of University Professors, whic 
cusses lnitiatory courses for freshme 
the treshmal Snglish course as it 
yiven in many colleges is more truly 
tory than any the schemes deseri| 
this report. 

English is the natural liaiso factor 
the curriculum. By the logie of events this 
course has already been foreed to help solve 
the difficulties arising from the extreme 
growth of departmentalism. because 


language and thought, bound tovether. are 


the primary instruments of all mental 


growth, we must do more than 

English composition in making up the li 
otf problems among which the freshman 
is to be oriented. 

Writing upon **The unity of the eurricu 
lum,’’ President Meiklejohn said li The 
Vew Re publu otf October 25, 1922 
‘Against the survey course which lists, 
describes, and classifies a group of studies, 
| would suggest the analytie course which 
finds a method of thought and gives a stu 
dent practice in it. To get a student ready 
for a group of studies, one should select a 
problem which demands the proper kind of 
thinking, a certain way of gathering in 
formation, a way of asking questions, a way 
of answering them, and then should set 
the student’s mind at work in just those 
ways.’ He suggests logic and ethies as 
having the principles of unity for all our 
social studies. 

The applied logic of eXpositiol and argu 
ment is in fact being used in many a class 
room to give the student practice in a 
method of thought. Problems are selected 


which demand ‘‘a certain way of gathering 
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a way of asking questions, a 
answering them.”’ The content 
} 


upon which this logie is exercised is chosen 


from among the important ideas set forth 


rreatest examples of Eng- 


in some of the 
(‘pon these and other ideas 
ries his own thinking powers, 
and expresses himself in writing and 
th. Ile uses as many of the able state- 
ments of fact and opinion to be found in 
the fields seleeted for his work as he ean 
be trusted to assimilate, and by studying 
closely both their content and their form 
he gains something of order and substantial 
quality in his own thinking. 

Not the cultural tradition alone, but 
recognition of the competence developed in 
all spheres of effort by thorough edueation 
in language has supported the classical 
training so long dominant in the great 
English schools. Reinforeed by practical 
and vocational impulses, this recognition 
has pushed the freshman English courses 
of our American colleges and universities 
into an astonishingly firm entrenchment. 
Many people deride both the themes and 
the theme-readers. But through the era of 
free eleetive systems freshman English, one 

newest of college courses, learned 
to stand alone as a requirement, and it 
maintains its position in the swirl of groups 
and alternatives through which the student 
is obliged to pick his steps to-day. 

Other departments explain their support 
of the English requirement by talking 
about the ‘‘illiteraey’’ of American college 
students in the twentieth century. ‘* What 
ails collegiate English?’’ asks Mr. Charles 
E. Whitmore in the Educational Review 
for December; and he answers his question 
by saying, ‘‘the radical fault is just this: 
an inability to decide what a general fresh- 
man course in composition ought to do and 
how it should be linked with eollege work 
as a whole.’’ But forging the link is just 
as important as determining its shape. 
Some of our colleagues who accuse us teach- 


ers of composition of failing in our p 
task, accept the laziest papers of st 
who really know how to write, and so { 
the notion that correct writing is a sp 
of the English department. In spite 
creaking of edueational wheels our E 
departments remain in a singular 

of responsibility. It ean be expla 
believe, by the fact that they 
very much more than teach how t 
and punctuate and spell sentences 

The Bryn Mawr summer schoo! 
its career with the theory that in 
eight weeks which young wome! 
tomed to work with their hands e 
vote to liberal edueation under col] 
pices, time was too precious to sg] 
courses in method. English com; 
was not at first ineluded in the sch 
became a regular requirement last su 
and next year the time given to it 
inereased. One of the faculty 1 
change in her own point of view w! 
worth the notice of all our edueatio 
public. She agreed at first with 
that ‘‘it did not matter whethe 
learned to write as long as they wet 
to absorb the new facets and ideas pre 
to them,’’ and found herself earried fi 
to ‘‘the opposite shore of belief that a 
to express oneself clearly on paper 
speech was to be the saving of the 
labor situation.’’ 

The distinction between content ¢ 
and courses in method, while ext: 
useful, may easily be misunderstood 
method of thinking can operate in a 
um. Content must be used everyw 
and method must be used everyw! 
The chief objection to such a cours 
that now given at Columbia—‘‘ Int 
tion to contemporary civilization”’ 
with its great mass of content it Is 
to lure the student into the use of a \ 
method. ‘‘A false sense of omnisci 
cited as one of the dangers to the stude 
would seem to be the result of a false ' 
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+r than of false or unimportant 


ent reading is an exercise far less 


than is commonly supposed. 
the training that school and col- 
would seem to give in aecurate 
1 train of thought on the printed 
ted people still make from time 

most grotesque mistakes in re- 
fact or an idea. The comparison 


iation of ideas is an even more 
ted affair than accurate summariz 
ly superior minds, the A+ 


picked out for us by the effective 


peo 


hypothetical intelligence test of 
ire, develop their methods of read 
the 
ition of knowledge. 


of their 
Almost 


thinking in process 
none 
however, do it equally well in two 
fields of 


different knowledge, to 


¢ of the half dozen fields across 
» all have to pursue our way some 
No one eollege course can teach a 
student to read accurately, but the 
English course helps him to get 
nd other values from his courses in 
and history and economies and 
and in the long run saves far 
the time that it takes. 


tion marks and other aspects of the 


Even 


ette of borrowed ideas do not arrange 
in the mind of youth by the 
ancient or 


observation of either 


n praetice. Standards must be pain- 
ilt up; and the difficulty of this 
teacher of content 
the 


se papers or to read them very lightly. 


led many a 
ses to abandon requirement of 
se and neeessarily slow analysis of ex- 

‘s of reasoning, study of the proper 
f authorities, the definition of terms— 
and similar exercises of the mind are 
‘arried on from day to day in the 
ssrooms and conference rooms of fresh- 
English. 


is largely because of the personal con- 


tations between student and instructor 
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upon which 
its effeetin 
give fundamental 
the whole hee) 
more vari 


this depat 


atural result of the 


of the 


experimental 1 
] 


WOrkK ali I tne complicate 


The people who 


mands 


made by 


to supply business To 


COUTTS? 


eves sub 


conveniently lacks, in their 
ject matter of its own. 
To a 


structors 


very large extent ve ke 


lish 


tl ese varied 


have respo 
demands, rightly ig our work 
initiatory and supplementary 


tion to other courses. In at least one col- 


lege a prevailingly literary and esthetic 


course was changed at the request of the 
college faculty into something more rigidly 


analytical. The tendency in general has 


been away from the view that a widely 


ranging freshman course in English litera- 
ture would teach composition incidentally 
while it stored the mind of the student with 
the literary material so much needed by all 
our American young people. From that 
the course at Yale 


changed to one indieated in the 


basis freshman has 
following 
simple descript ion, “*A 
books, 


intelligent 


eareful st udy of 


a few important having as its aim 


the development of apprecia- 


tion. Practice in writing English is re 
quired.’’ 
The English course must remain experi 


The 


must be at 


mental in the very nature of the case. 
eontent of which it avails itsel! 
once important, capable of exciting definite 
reactions, and changing e1 rh to present 
a fresh challenge from year to year. It 
within the rhetorical 


eannot be confined 


and literary field which is the peculiar 


province of English work without losing its 
chance to develop sound methods of at- 


tacking diverse problems. Nor can it safely 
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stray beyond the limits of the instructor's 
English teacher must 
that 


own knowledge: an 


himself beware of 


temptation to an 
easy omniseience which assails the student 
surveying the wide world. 

Attempts at linking English work with 
other studies often show highly desirable 
results. They are more frequently earried 
out in detail than as a general part of the 


scheme, and are most useful when under- 
taken to fit special cases and conducted by 
instructors whose own impulses toward co- 
operation facilitate the making of a worka- 
ble plan. If theme-writing is regularly 


subordinated to the subjeet matter of a 


‘content course’’ it becomes a compara- 
tively feeble instrument for mental train- 
ing, because it cannot be so effectively 
adapted to a progressive scheme of thought 
analysis as when left free to vary its tests 
and select its reagents. Viewed as a course 
dedicated to the elimination of defects it 
can never succeed, even in that ecompara- 
tively passive enterprise. This is partly 
because no modern student worth his salt 
ean be made to concentrate on defects as 
such, and partly because no vigorous 
teacher will consent to spend his years in 


The 


transi- 


a classroom devoted to this purpose. 
that 
tional stage through which a novice must 


notion theme-correction is a 
painfully advanee toward the teaching of 
literature or economies is responsible for 
most of the suspicious glanees cast upon 
composition work. 

The women’s colleges are not represented 
in the recent professorial bulletin on initia- 
Either because of innate con- 
servatism or because they have not felt the 


tory courses. 


same difficulties as the universities and the 
colleges for men, they have not been in- 
clined to experiment with this particular 
scheme. The plan of special honors for 
highly qualified juniors and seniors, on the 
the 
colleges very much, and in some of them 
May 


other hand, has interested women’s 


it is being tried in its boldest form. 


AND 


VOL. 
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not the explanation of these facts lie pg 


in the freshman E[) 


nature of the 
course given in these colleges? U; 
ties and eolleges which admit students { 
ly by certificate are driven to cone 
much of their effort on the eliminat 
faults. <A few of the men’s colleges ; 
blithely omit freshman compositior 
necessary or offer it as an alter 
have begun 


to make it a 


others only within te: 


‘course in ideas.’’ But 
women's colleges have been working in + 
direction for a long time. 
that a 


training in expression is accompa 


They are su 


than ever, now, course in wi 


rigorous discipline of thought is edueat 


ally sound. 
MARGARET | 


HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


MouUNT 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE NEW 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Girpts of $6,000,000 for the endowment 
the New York Publie Library were anno 
on February 15—$3,000,000 from J 
Rockefeller, Jr., $2,000,000 from Payne \W 
ney and $1,000,000 from Edward S. Hark: 
This brings the total 
$21,500,000. 


Lewis Cass Ledyard, president of the boa 


endowment to 


of trustees of the library, said the gifts wi 


just enable the library to maintain the serv 


in the face of steadily inereasing dema: 
and that $6,000,000 had been set by exp: 
last year as the minimum required. At 


time Mr. Rockefeller pledged $3,000,000 
that the 


from other sourees, and Mr. Whitney and 


condition same amount was se 
Harkness then came forward with the nee 
amount. 

The trustees were told that the library » 
be able, for the present at least, to op: 
reference department without a deficit and | 
catch up in book purchasing, binding and cat 
loguing, but that plans must already be ! 
for raising more funds to keep pace 
The gifts apply only to t! 

+ 


future needs. 
erence and central circulating library a 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, all the 
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being maintained by the city. Mr. 
statement said in part: 
ember, 1922, the endowment funds of 
amounted to nearly $15,500,000. This 
reuse of about fifty per cent. in eleven 
the increase in the use made of the 
1 the consequent cost of operation 
eeded the increase in endowment. 
he eleven years from 1912 to 1922, 
lowment was increased a little less 
per cent. the number of books annually 
nereased from 1,307,767 to 2,649,030, 


ial number of readers increased from 


ous, d 6S. 
deficiencies came to be regularly 

In 1919 there was a deficit of about 

: n 1920 of $251,000, in 1921 of $151,000 
1922 of $142,000. Each year these deficits 

" ade up by personal gifts by trustees and 
s of the library, and it became plain that 
hrough such gifts was the library able to 


KS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Wirh the purpose of helping Harvard 

rgraduates to choose their careers intelli 

gently, the Harvard Union is arranging for a 

of leetures to be held during the next 

months on a number of the principal ocen 
ons and professions. 

These lectures are being planned in response 
widespread feeling, among both Harvard 
vrraduates and graduates, that the college 
to its students the means of finding out 
the opportunities offered by the various 

occupations, and of securing information about 

peculiar conditions. rewards and penalties 
of each oceupation on the basis of which they 
can make a rational choice. 

The tentative plan ealls for some six lee- 

res. One will be on business as a career, 

will be delivered by Edwin F. Gay, presi- 
dent of the New York Evening Post Company 
former dean of the Harvard Business 
School. Dr. William S. Thayer, physician in 
chiet of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, who is a 
Harvard overseer, is scheduled to speak on the 
opportunities in medicine, surgery and publie 
It is hoped to have an address on the 
laW &s & Career, One on teaching and the min- 
istry, and one on the engineering professions. 
The speakers on these subjects have not been 
announced. 


A feature of the series will be the final ad 


dress, which will be on the general subject of 


I i 
the relation between a liberal education and 
the choice of a career, and will be given by 
President Lowell 

The individual lecturers will not attempt to 
argue on behalf of their own professions, but 
will show the nature of the work involved and 
try to sum up its peculiar appeal, its advan 
tages and its disadvantages. The lectures will 
be open to the whole university, but intended 
particularly for undergraduates. So far as 
possible, the lectures will be supplemented by 
arrangements tor students to eonfer individu 
ally afterwards with the lecturer or some other 
man of prominence in his profession, so as to 
get first-hand advice on their own special prob 
lems of selection. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE PENNSYL 
VANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 
As a result of the stimulation given to 
teacher progress in Pennsylvania during the 
past two vears—as evidenced by the unprece 
dented enrollments in extension and summer 
school courses—the Department of  Publie 
Instruction issued 25,531 teacher certificates 

during the vear 1922. 
Of these 10,718 were partial certificates 
divided into 10,193 elementary and 525 see 


ondary—each representing a minimum require 


ment of eight semester hours of professional 
training. Seven thousand and eighty-seven 
standard and special certificates were issued 
983 temporary and 6,104 permanent. These 
represent two years of professional work in 
addition to high sehool graduation and are 
rated as the equivalent of normal school cre 
dentials. In the normal school field there were 
4,819 certifications, of which 2,203 were cer 
tificates and 2,616 diplomas. This ineludes the 
permanent form of certificate that was for 
merly temporary. The figures in the college 
class approximate half the normal school num 
ber. Two thousand, three hundred and seven 
were issued—1,306 provisional and 1,072 per 
manent. In addition to the above, 211 teaching 
credentials of other states were endorsed and 
318 commissions issued to superintendents of 
schools and their assistants. 

A feature of the report is the growth from 
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the lower to the higher form of certificate and 


the number that have already met the new 
standard. Every certificate granted represents 


that 


from eight semester hours to the requirements 


professional training—a training ranges 


for college graduation. 
Substantial 


a higher standard and a marked diminishing ot 


has been made toward 


progress 


the number of teachers without prot ssional 


training. The certification in the normal 
school and college classes aggregate 7,197. The 
increased enrollment in normal sehools and 
teacher courses in colleges indicate that Penn 


sylvania is making a rapid advance toward its 
standard set for 1927. 

THE COLLEGES OF NEW YORK CITY 
MULLAN, of 
York, handed down decisions on February 16 
the 
Hunter and City Colleges for writs of manda 


SUPREME CourT JUSTICE New 


granting the applications by trustees of 
mus against the members of the Board of Esti 
mate to compel them to appropriate the funds 
necessary to pay the teaching and administra 
tive staffs of the colleges for 1923 at the rates 
1921. The 
decision vindieates the trustees of the institu 


fixed under legislation passed in 


tion in their recent dispute with Mayor Hylan 
and his associates on these salary questions. 

The opinion was written in the City College 
case, and refers to the fact that the college was 
founded seventy-five years ago and that there 
has never been any question raised in that time 
as to its being a proper purpose for the ex 
penditure of city funds. 

Justice Mullan believes that the legislature 
would have power to compel the city authori 
ties to establish and maintain a college, and 
points out that things which would not have 
been considered city purposes a few years ago 
are treated as such now without question. The 
court says: 

If, however, their (the Board of Estimate) own 
contentions in this proceeding were to be upheld, 
that the college is not serving a city purpose, it 
would necessarily follow that the college is an 
illegal institution, that every dollar that has been 


expended by the city in its maintenance has been 
expended without warrant of law, and that the 
institution should be closed immediately. If I 
am right in deciding that the college is serving 
a city purpose, it follows that the city must com 
ply with every mandate of the legislature in rela 


AND 
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tion to the college unless any sucl 


inhibited by some other constitutiona 
The Board ot 
salary of President Sidney FE. 


contended 
Mezes, 


an amount 


Estimate 


College, had been fixed at 
of the maximum allowed by law be 


Mezes had been provided with a hy 


the college for his residence. The eo 
The ground of this contention is that 
dent is permitted to oceupy, without c! , 


house owned by the city, situated adjacent 


college grounds, and that if the sum of 


quate rental were to be added to the 
pensation fixed for the president the tot 
compensation would be in excess of the st 
I think the point is not deser 
The _ statute 
compensation. 
1907 


maximum. 
extended consideration. 
merely of money 

The Board of Estimate in 
purchase of the house in question for the express 


author 


and stated purpose of providing a res 
the president, and the building has been 
that 
presidents of the college. 


continuously since year by the su 
There was, app 
no hint or thought of a rental charge, and 
it is quite evident that it was the intentior 
various city officials who had to do w 
matter to follow a custom, very prevalent throug 
out the country, of providing for the head 
institution of higher learning a 


near the grounds of the institution, so as | 


residence 


onerous and 


hold th 
city’s point in this regard is not well taker 


him to 
exacting duties of his office. I 


enable perform the 


THE PROPOSED FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
Deraits of the proposed reorganizat 
the federal government departments as w 
Walter F. 


chairman of the joint congressional commit! 


out by Brown, of Ohio, e2z-ofirio 
appointed to consider the subject, in co: 


tion with some eabinet members and othe 


cials and recently approved by President 

Harding, were forwarded to the joint 

mittee on February 15. Chief among th i 
ommendations is the proposal to consolidatr 

the War and Navy Departments into a 1) 

ment of National Defense, and to establish 4 


Department of Education and Welfare. 1 
proposed Department of Edueation and Wi 
include four major subdivisions, 


fare would 


each in charge of an assistant secretary, 4s 
Edueation, health, social service and 


This new department would 


follows: 
veterans’ relief. 
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from the various departments, 
e Children’s Bureau from the De 
Labor, except such of its fune 
te to women and children in indus 
Bureau of Edueation and Indian 
the Interior Department; the 
superintendent of prisons from the 
of Justice; the Publie Health 
the Treasury Department; the 
, Pensions and various present inde- 
blishments, including the Smith 
tion and all veterans’ relief or 
on in tavor ot the proposed De 
Edueation waited on President 
February 14. The deputation 
Vii George W. Knowlton, Jr., ot 
Mass., vice-president of the Mas 
aS Women’s Republican Club; Mrs. 
P. Bagley, of Boston, chairman of 
department of that club; Miss 
representing the General Federa 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. George D. Strayer, 
University, representing the Na- 
ition Association; Mrs. Minnie E. 
tarv of the Order of the Eastern 
yr. Thomas E. Finnegan, superintendent 
on of the State of Pennsylvania, 

Widener, of California. 
d States Chamber of Commerce 


on February 15 that i 


ts member 
had voted almost three to one 

federal department of education A 
‘ted against two other propositions 
extension of the federal govern 
nterest in edueation. As the chamber 
ommitted only by a two thirds vote, 
was reached on the second proposi 

e proposals and the votes follow: 

’o you tavor the creation of a federal de 
ot edueation with a secretary in the 
cabinet? For, 44714; against, 

: 2) Do you favor enlarging the 
federal Bureau of Edueation? For, 
against, 1,069. (3) Do you favor the 
ot federal aid to edueation in the 
the basis of the states appropriating 

to those given by the federal gov 

For, 57614; against, 1,173%. The 
osals were submitted to a referendum 
‘ness Organizations after the chamber’s 


ttee on edueation had _ studied the 


fore Congress, and had submitted ma 

minority reports The committee maiorit or 
posed anew department ot ¢ 

eral aid, but favored enlarezine the pres 
bureau. The minority advocated new ck 
partment, together 

posed in the Towner-St 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY AND THE MAILS 


THE edition of SCHOO and Soc 
mailed to subseribers Ky It 
should be delivered t m Ne \ ( 
and Boston on Saturday morning, ai her 
places within a radius of from five hundred 
to one thousand miles in the course of the 
During the war and bsequently there wer 
serious delays in the delivery of all m nd 
especially of second class matter Wi ‘ 
stand that the Post Office Departme: 
anxious to improve the situation, an ill 


be indebted to subseribers who she 
copies of ScHooL. ANv Society on Saturday if 


they will inform us of any delay. Commu 
cations on the subject ma he addressed t 
Si Hoo AND SoOcIETY, (rrat i Central Le I 


New York, N. y. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
appointe 


PrRoFESSOR PauL Monroe has been 
director of the International Institute ot 
Teachers College, Columbia University, found 
ed by a gift ot 
annual installments, by the International k« 


eation Board, recently es 


d 


$1,000,000, to be paid en 


D. Rockefeller, Jr The institute tor tie 
support and development of the of 
Teachers College wit! tudents ot « 
from foreign countri 1 for th of 
edueational problems ‘ , n 
which they come. 

Dr. Rovert Ernest \ presider 
the University of Texas and forme he 
the Presbyterian Theological Semina it 
Austin, has accepted the presidency of Wester 
Reserve Universit to cor Dr. 4 iri I 
Thwing, who resigned last November 
held the presiden v tor thi ‘ eal 

Dr. A. Ross HI, former president © he 
University of Missouri, has returned to te 

1s 


United States and will report on 
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Greece and Asia Minor as 


the American Red Cross 


Apams, of the U 


NER in honor ot the twenty-nfith ann 


Dr. James E. Russell as dean of 


Colle re Was given by the al im! iiss 


ve at the Hotel Comn 


February 22. 


Dr. Wituiam Jewetr Tucker, president 
emeritus of Dartmouth College, is seriously ill 
at Hanover. Dr. Tucker, who retired from the 


presidency in 1909, is eighty-three vears old. 


Dean GrorGeE Henry PerKIns, of the Umi 
versity of Vermont, is in his fifty-fourth year 
of continuous service at Vermont, a record for 
active teaching said to be unsurpassed in any 
American college. A similar record is claimed 
for Julian D. Taylor, of Colby College, who 
recently completed his fifty-fourth consecutive 


teaching in that institution. 


Dr. JosepH Swain, president emeritus of 
Swarthmore College, and Mrs. Swain have re 
turned from a year’s journey around the world 


and are now at Swarthmore. 


Roy Gerorce, of the English department of 
the Colorado State Normal School at Gunnison, 
has been awarded the $1,000 prize for the best 
poem on “The spirit of transportation” in a 
contest conducted by the Clark Equipment 
Company of Michigan. 


Dr. A. T. Davison, associate professor of 
musie at Harvard and eonduetor of the Glee 
Club, was decorated on January 29 with the 
Palme Académique by M. Darius Milhaud, the 
Freneh composer, acting on behalf of the 
French government. The award was made in 
recognition of the musical achievements of the 
Harvard Glee Club, which visited France in 
the summer of 1921 at the invitation of the 


French government. 


Dr. Metvin A. BRANNON has taken office as 
chancellor of the University of Montana. Dr. 
Brannon was graduated from Wabash College 
in 1889; he reeeived his doctor’s degree at the 


University of Chieago in 1912. He became 


professor of biology at the University 
Dakota in 1894, serving for twenty 
this capacity and also successively 
the School of Medicine and dean of 
lege of Liberal Arts at North D 
Brannon was president of the Univ 
Idaho fr 

latter vear 


( ollege. 


Dr. THomas E 


instruction of 
elected 
Homer W 


one half ves 


become Aassisti 


Denver 


PROFESSOR CHARLES E. GREENE, ot 
Normal Sehool at Peru, Nebraska, 
elected to sueeceed Dr. George W rr 
director of standards and measuremet 


public schools ot Denver. 


Mrs. Laura Butz, for many 
intendent of sehools at Kellogg, 
been appointed assistant to the 


tendent of education of Idaho. 


P. J. ZimMeERS, who resigned in Di 
superintendent of schools of Boise, 
now on a tour of Egypt, Greece, [1 
many, France and England. Mr. Zu 
been sueceeded by C. F. Dienst, w 


vears was principal of the Boise H 


W. E. O vps has been reelected 
superintendent ot the sehools ot 
Michigan, for two vears at a salary 
a year. 

Dr. E. G. Nourss, head of the 
of economies in the Iowa State C 
accepted a position with the new I 


Eeonomie Research in Washington 


Proressor C. C. THOMASON, ol 
Technical Institute, has succeed 
Fowler as managing editor ot 
Teacher, the official organ of the | 
Teachers’ Association. 

Two new members of the board 
of the University of Wisconsin ha 
pointed for six-year terms by Gover! 
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members whose terms expire this 
the author, succeeds 

State Senator 

rr Eimon. Mr 

lumber business, 


; . po nted 
k County board : 
and 
member of the 


1917 


ARDT, Philippine educational 


ted States, le tt the rovern : 
. = ' “ Supreme ( 
February 3 to join the stall ol 
; Blumenthal lect 


Paul Vinogradot, 


Book (¢ ‘Company 


SHEPARD BarRNvUM, vice-president of prudence at Oxt 


i State Board ot Edueation and 


pentier leet 

the reorganization of the board, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

There has been appointed to fill : E ’ 
- : ff New England will tender a banquet and 
Mrs. Carrie Parsons Bryant, of — . lan ' gontgnis pan 
Tl tier wasemee hes teen 4 "OCepGen & Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton, presi 
1 ote act c as *c 
. dent of the university on the evening of March 


appointment of Mr. Clarence 
Vendome, Bost \ Inpal 


ter Creek. 
olumbia, ‘11] 


Wenlevy, 


College ol 


v, Atlanta, 


ack, who becomes 


and Regent Junius 


Dr. James Harvey 


The ‘ principal addres 


nomination 
Universit. 
committee ot he niver 
Jan int 


; ‘ 


Ray, a graduate of the 
tspurgh, has been appointed 
women at the Pennsylvania 
‘ing the absence of Dean Mar 
, who has been granted leave 
he second semester to travel in 


east. 


as professor ol 


as chairman of the economics de THI 


Harvard University, will assume gq sposes 

of the economics department aad males 
of Michigan this semeste1 

the vacancy left by the death of the 

sor Henry Carter Adams. 


IN S0OBLITT, prolessol ot school in 


in the University of Chieago, Womer 


the winter quarter at Los Angeles, I xroNK 
the cr Maeare s tear 
the school officers and teac!] educational 
een oe — 
1 curriculum problems. has been comp 


Yost, dean of women at Leland loss is $50,000, 
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None of the school children was injured. Union 


Academy was incorporated by the regents on 
October 13, 1859, although the school had been 


in existence previous to that date. 


BEGINNING September next tuition at 


University will be $300 a year, accord 


an announcement made public on February 


The new figure represents an increase ol! 


ove the present one, which became etifec 


in September, 1921, and equals the amount now 


charged at Yale and Princeton. The increase 


has been under consideration by the Brown 


Corporation for some time. It is pointed out 


the alumni at Brown, as well as else 


have made great sacrifices in the past 


four raise endowment funds 
are only partially adequate for the im 


future, and the 


authorities 


asked to 


mediate university 


feel that the alumni should not be 


shoulder the whole burden. 


Two University of Wisconsin — students, 
David Sinclair, son of Upton Sinelair, novelist, 
and J. H. Brooks, have been summoned to an- 
swer for the unauthorized publication of the 
Scorpion, a new student journal of opinion. 
The first issue of this paper contained a chap- 
ter of the forthcoming book of Upton Sinclair, 
touching on the subject of liberalism at the 
University of Wiseonsin. The students assert 
ed that an issue of free speech is involved and 
declared their intention to continue the pub 


lication even if expelled from the university 


because of their connection with it. 


STUDENTS at the University of Havana have 


returned to their classrooms after being on 


strike for five weeks in an attempt to enforce 


their demands for administrative 


and peda 


gogie reforms. The order by the Students’ 


Federation to end the strike followed suspen- 


sion of nine professors against whom charges 
were preferred by the students and formation 
of a students’ assembly for a voice in the gov- 
ernment of the university. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch of February 
17 from Berlin stated that, despite the French 
ban on visits of German ministers to the Ruhr 
region, Dr. Otto Boelitz, Prussian minister of 
education, visited the Ruhr on February 16. 
The minister conferred with loeal educational 


authorities regarding the needs of the schools 
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eaused by the requisitioning of se] 


ings. 


Tue British National Union of Tea 
decided to accept the government’s 
five per cent. cut in salaries. The 


73,000 to 28,000 in favor of reduct 


plan, while it calls for a reduction 
at the provides for 


present time, 


creases ith eaeh vear ol service, 


which has never been in operation 


betore 


AccoRDING to a press cablegram 


versity of Berlin will probably be 
owing to seareity ol funds, to accept 


bank 
Unter den Linden. 


from a large for rent 
premises in 
desired is the basement of the 


building. 


A airt of over $100,000 from Mr 
heim has enabled the Vienna faculty 
cine to open new and well furnishe: 
for students of medicine who are 
work at home owing to lack of fuel a 
A condition of the gift is that absolu 
dom from racial and religious prejud 


prevail. 


THE trustees of the American-Scai 
Foundation announce that they will 

students and younger instructors in 

colleges twenty traveling scholarshi; 
least $1,000 each for study in the 

of Denmark, Norway and Sweden d 
1923-1924. Author 


American colleges and graduate schools 


academic year 


candidates. All ca: 
American 


vited to nominate 


must be of birth and sho 
training at least equivalent to that 
Since 19. 


awarded 


for the bachelor’s degree. 


scholarships have been 


under the foundation, twenty to A: 
and twenty to Scandinavian students 
the American-Scandinavian Foundaty 
given financial aid for travel and stud) 
than two hundred and fifty students 
workers. 


search The purpose of this 


tion is to promote international 


through international education. 
students appointed to these scholars 
permitted to determine their own field 


within the country for which they ar 
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are made for t American- 
indation DD i r' t Amer 
ff which Pro 
Massac! u 
rman. 

supporti apers must 
secretary the American-Scan- 
lation, 25 West Forty-fifth 


k Citv, before March 15 


DISCUSSION administrat 
IZING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES nine tentis 
in Chemistry 


lraction ol 


ther than one of é 
& Uisvance, 
sciences 18 penalized 
requirement 
laces 


lrom is labo 
A ruli 


lo Lhe 


and not ot 


Lhal : Ludent 
the environment ol 
: : In chem 
plant and equipment 
| 1 4 , 
May lavboralory 


‘ilities with prodigal 


Ol Lhe period 

down with 
Lacuity. 

emnly voice 


any pal 


he sant 
tix { 
‘Liveness Ol 


environment appropri 
I I 


transportable 


intramural communi 

, markets, banks, 

the universily to 

chemistry or botany goes to an 
almost completely appropriate to 


But the student of economies, 


oe : QUOTATIONS 
educalion in going to the univer 
his back to the laboratory facili ACADEMIC CONTROL IN MINNESOTA 
propriate to his needs. The fact THE Minnesota leg 
nentable, but it is not unavoidable. whether the qu 


promptly face about, if the continue merely academic 
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mittee on universities and schools has unani 
ly recommended for passage a bill which 

the board of regents of the State Um 

f its present arbitrary power to dis 
members of the faeulty Instead, the 


equires that the trial of a member of the 


faculty shall be conducted by the faculty itself. 


The old guard is attacking the bill on the 
makes the action of the faculty 
board of regents and wholly de 

prives the board of any power in the matter. 

On the other hand, the introducer of the bill 

claims that its purpose is to give every pro 

fessor “a reasonable chance to defend himself 
against the board of regents should he be dis 
charged without any stated reason.” He intro 
duced it in order to do away with the oppres 
sive interference with faculty independence 
which, under the leadership of present Justice 
Pierce Butler, the regents have recently exer 
cised. The faculty itself resented this inter 
ference. Shortly after the arbitrary discharge 
of Dr. Schaper in 1917 without a semblance of 
legal process, its members passed a resolution 
demanding a hearing before a faculty ecom- 
mittee, prior to any action by the board of 
regents to discipline an instructor. For five 
years the immediate masters of the university, 
the regents, ignored the academic process. 
Now the masters of the regents have taken a 
hand in the controversy. Whether the farmer 
labor group is strong enough to carry this 
measure is doubtful. The opposition is telling 
the people “that professors who are ventlemen 
and scholars seldom have to trouble their heads 
about academie freedom.” But the faculty 
troubled its collective head at least five years 
ago. The voters are troubling their heads about 
it now. A number of legislators are troubling 
their heads about it. Eventually more heads 
may be troubled in other states —The New Re 


public. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EDUCATION OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SEATTLE 

As the result of a suggestion made by Dr. 
Edward O. Sisson, while he was director of the 
school of education at the University of Wash- 
ington, a fund, later known as the Gatzert- 


Bailey Foundation, was raised tor the 
of studying and helping the individua 
A psychological clinic was established, to 
publie school children were taken for di: 
From these children a few were sel 
tend a special class, formed in 1910 
ministered by the public schools at the 
known as the Cascade School.! 

It was not anticipated that there 
need of more than one class but, 
the second year, there were two « 
these grew to such proportions 
classes which evolved from them were 
to the Warren Avenue School. Ther 
perience was repeated and it was decick 


a system of “centers” should be used ir 


these pupils. The first center was estab 


at the Olympic Sehool, where four roo 


given over to this purpose; the second was 


Ballard where an 8-room building was « 
and the third was housed in a new ( 
building adjoining the Warren Avenue § 
At present there are four centers—O 
Ballard, Warren Avenue and Youngsto\ 
addition to these centers there are fiv 
classes located in grade buildings at 
town, Robert Fulton, Daniel Bagk 
and Rainier. The four centers and 
classes provide for 350 pupils. 

As the classes grew it became apparer 
all necessary diagnosis could not 
at the university and, in 1915, 
laboratory was established as a part 
public school organization, with medica 
inations conducted by physicians ot 
who organized at the same time to t 
that part of the work. 

Among the pupils of the first spec 
were many institutional cases—childre: 
were not able to develop under any 
training. It was seen that the children 
classes must be children who would 
if the special classes were to be a su 
fulfill their purpose. During 1915 
of education ruled that no children 


1 Data appearing in this article wer 
by Miss Beatrice M. McLeod, former) 
class teacher of mentally defective « 
the Seattle Public Schools. 





a? 


to determine 
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special classes who could not profit 


In so far as it is possible that 


is. Taking all 


ehildren 


factors into ¢on- 


I.Q.'s 


the 


whose range 
to 55 make up special 


objects of the special classes 


child; 


owth through a 


pniness of 


waste by he lping the 


scononnec 
himself; and 


and society by im 


( hild 


to assist in the segregation 


never become self-supporting. 


study laboratory, as a place to ob- 
ly each child scientifically and to 
bilities for mental and physical 

the mentally defective child, is 
to serve children of all ages 
rh school, the superior or 


normal. Even adults are 


the laboratory work ineludes the 
n school buildings for segrega- 
including in- 


‘ation purposes, 


to determine mental ages, and 
tests in the laboratory im order 
lual may be placed in the ob- 
come to the laboratory upon the 

of a principal or teacher, or 

rred by a parent, the juvenile court, 
lepartment, health department, so- 
, or by any other person in- 


the welfare of the child. 


the child who comes is a “problem 


s, he does not fit in with the group 
supposed to work, is not making 
unstable, 


erratic, super 


Such 


‘Ss, 1S 


some way a deviate. 


first given the Stanford Binet ex- 
and 


the mental age 


acteristics. Ofiten no further tests 
If a longer period of time is neces- 
understanding of the child, 


hetter 


AND 
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from one to thre more days 


time various edi 
the te 


dike 


sentences, 


Scale 


Gray's Oral Read 
Seales, Ayres’ Spelling 
guage Scales, Trabue-Ke 
Presse y's Seales ot Abita 
Pressey’s First Grade Voea 
the perlormance tests Ls 
Healy Picture Completion, 
A and B, the Porteus Maze 


’ > : 
Form Board, the Adapt 


Cubes, 


Tests, 
Board, 
and 
Duri the givi 


reachions are watched 


noted, and observat Inos 


position, effort and powe 
there 1s any reason to belie) 
sical ailment, the child 

by a physician 


throat trouble, a special 
family history 

possible ; 
the family; 
mined 
grace 
history. 


All of 


on in 


these th 


f i 


a diagnos! 


making 
child does not 
to make grade progress he 
the special schoo! It ie 
grade a report is sent with 
sults of the te 
as nearly 
are often given as 
culties and if such e} 
he may be referred 


a later date 
ASSIFICATI 


The special classes should prepare 
to go into the world to meet 


itor 


those far bette: equ 


who fo into te wht! 
equipment as tne 
schools, the course sho 


is, be adapted to his 


(roddard 


Lhe 


K nox 
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he the course should avoid the ab- 


and problems nat likely to come within 
ls experience. Emphasis should be 
ipon the doing, the concrete, the prac- 
and the actual business transaction. 
to adapt the course more easily 


he iassilivation ol 


pup, 
sal Classes 1s made accorcuing 
mental age. They are divided into five groups, 
as follow kindergarten, with a mental age 
t four vears and below; primary, with a men 

It trom to seven, intermediate, 

with a mental age otf trom seven to eigh 
dustrial, with a mental age of from eight 
and prevocational, with a mental 


years ind above. 


1. KINDERGARTEN 
For the Spec al classes n 1 kindergarten 
fication only the simplest exercises should 
selected for use in elasses containing children 


i I 
1 


have peen unable to pursue suecessfully 


dergarten work Freedom should be 


underlying principle in all attempts. <A 


program should be a happy rendering 
of work and play worth while. The work, of 
course, must be largely industrial, and the play 
should center around the forming of acquarnt- 
hings. As much academic 
he children ean do should be aecom- 


. ] hy} doit: he a ] J] 
academic avi y WwW i ad spla ver DY 


nl only should it be followed 


ie teacher. Industrial work should 

pontaneous and where tools are used 

should be supery «| Physiological 

ist be ‘the first acecomplish- 

ment: social and moral habits must be ineluded 
<chedule for training. 
PRIMARY 

primary rooms are classified pupils 

mental age from four to seven. The 

there ineludes arithmetic, reading, 

perception traiming and hand work. 

basis for primary number work is the 

child’s immediate interests as found in the ae- 

tivities of his home and the life of the com- 

munity about him. The child must be kept in 

a receptive and interpretative attitude. The 

greater part of the primary numbers should 

be oral. Begin with pictorial and illustrative 

and gradually lead to the written. The illus- 


tration should always come first and 
lem afterward. There should be a prog 
development of the written from the 
tion and a gradual dropping of the 
The faculties of the mind should 


and put on the ale 


« i the } 
and the ehile 


led to discover things for himself. 
ing should inelude comparison and cor 
size, torm, color, weight, quantity, tem 
ele. 

The aims for reading are the same 
in the regular classes: to master the 


of reading, to get the thought from 
} 
page, to get Irom readil 


velop a taste for good reading. 


pleasure 


used may be very different from 
lar classes, for the problem is « 
indiwdual character 

ing the mentally detective 

test out each individual child 
method he can be most eas 

and discover each ehuald’ 

for them. One stock rule 
teacher should never give up try 
a child to read until every method 
and then try others. 

The aim of the primary language 
nerease the language vocabulary, to 
ready and correct expression, and t 
thought. 

The purpose of perception training 
the child a foundation rich in sense ex 
to correlate new experience with o 
ehance for analysis, comparison ar 
tion. Sensation is the care of pereep 
ing, and the perception interpretat 
new sensation must be in terms of th 
young and retarded children have lit 
ence; hence, sensation should be the 
in the means of education. Percep 
ing develops material for perceptive a: 
ceptive fields. This gives the child 
discriminate, identify, estimate and 
Perception training should be given 
slightly competitive, and in short period 

Hand work for the primary spec 
pupils occupies about one third of 
Here again the child is an individua 
He begins again where he left off, or 
things that he can do, using the larg: Scie 
following direction, using the hands, develo 
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rdination, and trying to develop the 
which he 1s most interested and can tan furnity 
looms. The 


3. INTERMEDIATE projects 


n the intermediate special classes 

ation of that begun in the primary, 

nereased amount ot 
rk. 


hmetic there is an attempt to humanize 


time given to in 


In home econ 

ing it with vital interests of life, ; 

“ane sewing 

t an agent of utility. Arthmetie is 
selection of subjeet matter so that 


cooperates with his fellows in mak 


tion I coo} ne uf « 
of their environment from natural to — So 


, class the worl corresponds 

fi The subject matter is determined . 

enth grade. The work of 

ommon impulses, activities and environ “—s * 
a ehild. 


asis of the geography and history work 


of the city of Seattle, Indian life, 


and trades eourse is simila 


, early settlers, growth of the city to 
yrovided ; at one cent 
nt time, expanding this into a study ! , — 

+ » Ty +} ' any make 
and finally by a study of the in the lunch room and mak 
vocational sewing ¢lass cover 
lined for 

the primary division, the study of oe 

masis oN 
ve and literature aims to secure a work pl ;, 
wwledge of the English language suffi trades course 
and millinery 
r ordinary needs. Much emphasis is 1 milling 
. ral express ; ons forms 
on oral expression and courteous form ACADEMIC: WORK 
ersation under ordinary social cireum 

The academic work 


and work of the intermediate boys and ‘Ps taken and, in 
nsists of knotting, basketry and weavy studied which are 
eb are correlated with geography. home economics, and 
elass of boys and 
4. INDUSTRIAL trip each month 

course of study for the industrial work are those taken to: 

on industrial trips over the city. In glue factories, shoe 
centers—Ballard, Warren Avenue, Ford plant, steel mills, 


mpie and Youngstown—the plan of work tions, canals and locks, 
lepartmental, with industrial, manual train with loading and unload 
me economics and academic teachers. Among the trips taken 
centers about two thirds of the time to: stores for the 
to industrial work, where the aim is mills, bakeries, 
lapt the work to the child’s ability and give ries, markets, muilliner 
lems which come within the child’s experi factories and librar 
As has been stated, emphasis is placed Before the childrer 
the doing, the econerete, the practical, and they are prepared tor 
il business transactions. see. After the trip 


The work in the industrial rooms, which are language, oral and wri Work 18 cor 


pelling and 


aie up of pupils with a mental age of from related in geography, 


ten, consists of weaving, Indian basket arithmetic. Much ot thmetic work 1s 
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MeLeod, 


Seatrie’ : ‘hs I e! \ certain boy 
Was 
1915. He was at that time an the 


\ ela 


Septem be 


aboratory n 
econ 


actual 


10.5 years. In 


*t11 © I he 


placed 


“resforatian There they «discovered he 


had worl aphasia, but ‘had unusual industmal 


abrlits (It was found ‘that he had made an 


overeoat ). fter ~pending some time in the 


1916, 
1. n 1918 


“restorat he was returned, in 


rrade at another -choo 


rd 


Du 


Youngstown special school. 


he was promoted to the thi grade, but whol!) 


to «to oO) 


unable 
he 


he w ng the same year 
Was sent 


This 


a “UMmal, 


wv s story showed that he was 


verv bad temper, had been 


PUBINIOU u 


school, and Was con 
He 


came. 


ome ami U 
in trouble with dis 


] 


and 


pla: mates 


, . “1 . hi 
furimoeed toothbu Dossed the 


Stril, he had not learned to read: he did no 


wh words as “there,” “the Vv, 


MECOGTL ZY st 


“saw, 


but seemed 


to have a root neral know 


m ever 
at 


m the story ot Wnt 


In reading anima 


‘ag to read au 


ng the evenings at home anid to report on each 


day following. A week passed before he could 


That 


“) 


or would try to tell the story. Was in 


January; by June he had read books and 


reported on them. His work in manual train 


ing was best 1 he «lass. He remained in 


’ > 
sit 


AND 


erade 
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i@ special Class unthli Septenrx 


»entered the Smith-Hughes ¢lass at 


ay high school. There he averaged 


hop work. The shop teacher sau 


than any other bov i: 


FOLLOW-UP WORK 


Since one ot the aims of the specia 


oO prevent economic waste by helping the 


child to tind bimseltf, as al 


ot 


an 


department follow-up work 


tublished in connection with the 


The 


work are as follows: 


laboratory. purposes of this 


first, to connect 
second, to 
To do 


home 


amd the school ; amd, connes 


school and the industry. this the 


worker the and 


ol 


up Visits urges 


operation the parents. She also 


school and checks up the progress 


pupils. 


\fter the pupils leave school and hay 


placed in industry, either hy the 


WoO?! 


the worker ealls 
the 


meeting. 


otherwise, upon the n 
to ascertain success or failure 


=| - ¥ . } 
they are Statrsties show nha 


of the taetory work ean be aecomplishe 
i person with mentality of between 70 ay 


1.Q. It 


creditable high sehool 


is shown that persons who « 


work do not sta 


wt a time with this sort of work beeaus 
monotony, 
A surve, follow 


Was made 


by a up 
of 101 s7 
he ¢ 


65 


of the Seattle special schools 
cases who had been employed 
that 101 


working steadily and doing satisfactor) 


in 


was found of these 


Cuse-, 
14 were working at odd jobs, 11 had m 

The fo 
ing are illustrations found in making 
It 


at 
hat 


at all, and five girls were married. 
the 


mentioned survey. will be seen, 


first illustration, t there are 
ereep rmto the conduct of children ov 
teachers can have little control. 
Boy. 
; 1.Q., 68. 
Failed 


in 


Actual 13.6; 
Form board tests belo 
test. Rex 


(re 
age, 


ge. 
both 
arithmetic. 
tv 


construction 
and 


in 

speed comprehension. 

Poor in memory. No ressoni 

y for cause and effect. Hand work poo 

history shows that he is an adopted ch 

Head 
iLvdrox 


doned by real parents. abnorn 


over-developed physically. 


0 
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grade teachers reported that he was willing 
unxious to please, did his work over and ove 
uwked ability; was not always truthful, some 
3 deliberately dishonest; liked to make money. 
did his 


Given a 


He secured a job as an errand boy; 
dollars. 
nee and then dismissed. His second 


| 
is well 


but stole sixty 
» was selling papers; at that he also stole and 


lismissed. About that time he ran away 

, but secured a third job as errand boy 
epartment store. He stole again und was dis 
4s Again he ran away from home, boarded 
re } 


boat and, when last heard from, was in 


From there he wrote home for money 


his fare home. His mother sent the money 

has not been heard from sinee. Detectives 
ing to locate him. 

Girl. Attended special classes for two 

rs. Results of the last tests show the follow 

memal age 10.5; LQ. 72 


Reactions to meet new situations 


actual age 14.6; 
wasoning poor. 

poor. Mechanical speed went above actual 
writing, etc. Reading speed better than 


ymprehension. Physical condition very good. 


a thrifty me 
“lical German family where she had been well 


llistory shows that she came from 


1; polite and considerate of others. 
Report of spevial teachers shows that in her 
#hool work she 


Was actave and 


did splendidly in 


sll kinds of hand work. Dependable along a pra« 


illine. Afraid of reasoning. Learned by rep: 
\n interview wath the manager of 2 cap factory, 
shere she has been employed for two years at 


maximum wage, reveals that she runs a powe1 
hine, doing her work neatly und rapidly. Th: 
before the worker followed up the case, the 
ry, because of business depression, had let 


girls but retained this one because they 


ared that she could not be secured again it 


Girl. From rather stupid, slow family 
ided special classes three years. Last tests 
1.Q. 69. 


Speed in reading 


showed actual age 14.2; mental age 9.6; 
‘orm board above actual age. 


nuch better than comprehension. Physical con 


ion good 


Sak 


teacher, 


Good oru! 


wol history, as given by grad 
wed little power of concentration. 

. jar ¢ ‘ ; } 
ader; oral language poor; reasoning power in 


‘tic poor; mechanics in 





arithmetic 


good 


id not follow directions well in hand work. 


“pecial teachers reported: reacts quickly; good 


per about the room; good ideas of responsi 

not easily distracted; meets people well. 
= disposition; very quick in changing mone 
Seing attractive and pleasing in persona lity 


~ 


AND 
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she easily secured a position 1 a lume root 
where, during the summer months, she compete 


with high school girls and h 


After six months’ trial the manager says sh 


ld her own ground 


the most reliable girl on the floor, caring for thn 
tables where other girls on the average car 
two. 

Case 4 Boy Of German t pe with no famil 
history. Actual age 15.4; mental age 9.9; I Q. 64. 


The tests show form board fair 
poor. Writing speed high with very poor qualits 
Mechanical ability good. Reasoning very mu 
below his age, but practical judgment 
Grade teachers reported that he eould not lear: 


he multiplication tables No speed or compre 


construction test 


? 
hension in reading. Could not spell the simplest 
words. Had a bad disposition 

Special teacher reported that he was very much 
interested in mechanics, and one of the best work 
ers. He is now working in « foundry and doing 


very well. The manager says: ‘‘He has poss 


bilities: if vou have anv more lke him, send the 


down. ’”’ 


Since the work im a great many industries 
necessary to eivilization is purely mechanical, 
special class teachers in Seattle are convinced 
hat it ts worth while to train these children 


} 


along industrial lines. Academically, they seen 


to be real failures. In order to give them train 
studied carefull) 
Amo 


are imeu 


ng in industry, they must be 
and their degrees of ability established 


he agencies utilized in that study 


gence tests and observations made by especial 


lv trained teachers of special classes. The chied 
motive behind all instruction in special elasss 
is that of giving these unfortunate individual: 
needs 


HINES 


an edueation which will best fit thei 


Hartan C 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
HOME CONDITIONS OF STUDY AND PUPIL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL WORK 
A SAMPLING 
Tus report on home conditions of study an 
pupil-attitude toward school work: a sampling, 
is based on facts obtained from a questionnaire 
Parker and the 
> 


fhonnaire wa 7) 


submitted to the pupils of the 
Senior High Schools, ol Coneord 
The purpose of this que 


secure an neveatior ol home eond mn ol 
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study and the general school attitude on the represent the most favorable conditions 
part of pupils in the last four years of our which the pupil pursued his school work 
secondary schools. The findings are merely home. No intimation was given that such 
suggestive and until many such studies are questionnaire would be presented, nor h 
made in other school systems" it is difficult to such ever before been submitted 
evaluate the facts and to make comparisons. pupils. 

The questionnaire presented to the pupils In analyzing the results of these ques 
contained this preliminary request: naires J] have organized the data in two \ 

You are requested to help the school authorities for several of the questions. First, | 


o understand better the conditions under which arranged it according to classes; secondly, 
you do your school work. 


+ 


Will you please answer cording to chronological age-groups. 
the following questions and return the paper former is interesting from the administrati; 
properly filled out as indicated, witheut vour the latter from the psychological point of 1 
a a ‘ + L ~S ab ‘ 
name? : . 
| The question “What time did you retin 
$y requesting that the st aire » 
ee ' S that the questionnaire be night?” produced the answers tabulated 
handed in without a signature, it was supposed Table I 
a freer and franker response would result. The TABLE I 
+ 4a 
actual enrollment of the four . 
Per cent. of each Grade Grade Grade 
class retiring 8 9 10 
were either wholly or in part filled out and 203 184 143 


returned was 645. 


classes named 


was (07; the number of questionnaires that 


Not more than four or five Before 8:00 p.m. 0.4 
of these were manif‘ tly insineerely and lightly By -00 4.0 
answered. on = Y 

The questions asked were calculated to bring 9:30 28.5 
to light a few fundamental conditions of :00 10.8 
:30 v0.9 
:00 2.4 

1. Date of your next birthday? How eld will :30 0.9 
you be? 2:00 mt. 0.0 
; 2, Sex: Boy? Girl? Class? After_ 12:00 , __ 0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
33 
16.1 


27.3 


mrot 
mw DIO IAWOe 


~~ 


study. The following questions were asked: 


2 


. 


3. What time did you retire last night? . t 
r “p ty : By arranging the same data according 

4. Were you away from home after the evening 7 -Sile . — a 

meal? chronological age-groups, irrespective 
“ } oe ; } ’ abulated i 
5. Do you have a good light to study by? classes, we obtain the figures: tabula | 
6. Do you study in a quiet room? Table II. In that table the retiring time 1s U6 
7. About how much time daily do you study at median for the age-group named. The median 

home? for boys and that for girls is likewise tume 
8. Do you enjoy your school work? designated. There appears also the number a 

: ' . / ‘ . yhich the m 

It will be seen from these that some of the cases in each age-group from which the m 

questions could be answered specifically; some, dians are derived. 

only in a general way. The specifie questions, TABLE II 

namely, 3 and 4, referred to the evening of Age- Group Boys’ 

June 12, 1922. The questionnaire was pre- groups. Cases med. med. 

sented simultaneously to all classes in the 





ne) 


12/6-12/11 2 :44 p.m. (no 
schools referred to on the morning of June 13, 13/0-13/5 12 :11 8:32 


1922. The particular evening was chosen be- pen hy = 4 
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